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The guiding policy of NVGA for the current year 
is best described by one word—"CONSOLIDATION." 
By consolidation is meant the bringing together 
and strengthening of the entire organization in 
order to perform the functions and provide the serv— 
: ices intended by the Association. 
3 NVGA believes in strong and effective local branches 
: which bring the Association home in a vital way to 
each individual member. To this end, the Board 
of Trustees has named Trustee William C. Cottle as 
Coordinator of Branch Activities and has pro- 
vided him with a committee of active members to 
assist in contacting branches and helping them to 
improve their local services as well as to iden— 
tify more strongly with the parent organization. 
NVGA believes in strong and effective ongoing 
professional activities. To this end the 
Trustees have asked Blanche Paulson, President— 
Elect, to act as Coordinator of Sections. Her func— 
tion is to stimulate well rounded, continuing 
activities and services to 
our membership through the 
16 sections of NVGA. The 
sections have already per-— 
formed major miracles in 
the field of Convention 
Program Planning. We are 
now asking them to develop 
ongoing projects which 
will contribute to the 
professional growth and 
stature of the Association 
and its members. An ex-— 
ample is the work now 
being completed by Sol 
Warren, Chairman of the 
Charles E. Odell Handicapped Section, in 
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providing leadership on a project to adapt the NVGA 
Manual on Counselor Preparation as a guide in the 
training of vocational rehabilitation counselors. 

NVGA believes in strengthening its professional 
membership standards and its services to pro- 
fessional members. To this end Paul Polmantier 
and his committee on Professional Membership 
have been asked to recommend specific additional 
services which ought to be provided to such members. 
Hopefully, these suggestions can be implemented 
during the current year. 

NVGA believes in relating itself to the entire 
guidance and personnel profession and to national, 
state, and local activities designed to extend 
and implement the principles of freedom of voca— 
tional choice and effective utilization of man— 
power. To this end we hope to publish and main-— 
tain currently a Guidance Information Review 
Service, and a series of publications such as "How 
To Visit A College," a publication of our 
P.I.P.R. Committee. 

Finally, NVGA believes in keeping its members 
and friends informed on latest developments and 
trends in the field of vocational guidance. To this 
end we publish the Vocational Guidance Quar— 
terly under the editorship of Del Byrn. We also 
maintain an active Publications Committee to 
review all publication policy and issuances of 
the Association in order to insure professionally 
sound communication and content standards in 
all our communication media. 

These are not new or startling goals. Thus we 
speak of them under the general heading of 
CONSOLIDATION. Let us all join in doing better 
what we have to do in the interests of member- 
ship growth, both quantitatively and quali- 
tatively. 

—Charles E. Odell 
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What Becomes of 


WOMEN 


COLLEGE 
GRADUATES? 


by EMILY CHERVENIK 


HE MajoRITY of 4,587 women 

college graduates of June, 
1954, were found to be unmarried, 
working or attending school full 
time, engaged in teaching or office 
work, earning about $3,066 annu- 
ally, doing what they want to do, 
and planning to work less than 
three years, according to a national 
study! made during the winter of 
1954-1955. 

The nearly 5,000 graduates from 
41 colleges represented about five 
per cent of the nation’s 104,000 to- 
tal women graduates and about 
three per cent of the nation’s 1,629 
colleges. The pilot study, made by 
the NVGA Women’s Section in Co- 
operation with the Women’s Bureau 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, 
is serving as the springboard for a 
longitudinal study of 1955 gradu- 
ates now being conducted by the 
two women’s groups. 


Emity CHERVENIK is_ Assistant 
Dean of Women, University of Wis- 
consin, 1954-1955 chairman of the 
NVGA Women’s Section, and cur- 
rently a member of the Editorial 
Board of the Vocational Guidance 
Quarterly. 

*NVGA Women’s Section and 
Women’s Bureau, U. S. Department of 
Labor, AticE K. Director, 
Survey of 1954 Women College 
Graduates, January, 1955. 
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Two-thirds of the women were 
single, almost one-third were mar- 
ried, and only one per cent were 
either widowed, separated, or di- 
vorced. Most of them were under 
24 years of age, three-fifths of them 
were 22 years old. 


Most Are Working 


Almost 70 per cent of the women 
graduates who returned the survey 
questionnaire were employed full 
time. Some 13 per cent were at- 
tending school full time. About 
five per cent were working part 
time or attending school part time. 
The remaining 12 per cent were 
neither working nor attending 
school. More than four-fifths of 
this latter group were married. 

The current occupation of one- 
third of the employed graduates 
was that of teacher. One-fifth 
were office workers employed as 
secretaries, typists, or in miscel- 
laneous clerical work. Other nu- 
merically important occupational 
groups were: recreation, religious, 
social and welfare workers, mis- 
cellaneous professional workers, 
nurses, and advertising agents and 
sales clerks. 


Work Unrelated to Majors 
Many of the women entered oc- 


cupational fields which did not ap- 
pear to be directly related to their 
undergraduate majors. This was 
noticeable among those who 
majored in business and commerce, 
economics and political science, 
English and journalism, fine arts, 
and sociology and social work. 


In only a few cases did a major- 
ity of the women work in areas in 
which they had majored while in 
college. Outstanding cases of this 
were education and nursing. Nine- 
tenths of the education majors be- 
came teachers, and an even larger 
proportion of the nursing majors 
became nurses. Other examples of 
occupational concentration were 
majors in chemistry and pharmacy, 
biological science, music, and physi- 
cal education. 


Only one-half of the graduates 
employed as teachers listed educa- 
tion as their undergraduate major. 
Significant numbers of teachers 
said they had majored in home 
economics, English and journalism, 
psychology, or speech and dramatic 
arts. 


The most frequently named un- 
dergraduate major of the survey 
participants was education, which 
accounted for one-seventh of the 
group. Next in order of prevalence 
were majors in English and journal- 
ism, home economics, sociology and 
social work, business and com- 
merce, and psychology. 


The undergraduate major of the 
recent graduates appeared to have 
had a strong influence on their an- 
nual salaries. Relatively high sal- 
aries were averaged by women who 
had majored in fields which pre- 
pared them for specific jobs in 
which current shortages exist. Sal- 
aries were relatively low for many 
who had received a more general 
education. 


Salary Ranges Vary 


The median salary for respond- 
ents working full time, by occupa- 
tion, was: 


Chemists, pharmacists... $3,733 
Accountants, bookkeepers, 
mathematicians,  statis- 

3,390 
3,400 
Designers, draftsmen, en- 

3,365 
Musicians, music teachers 3,295 
Sports instructors....... 3,278 
College instructors...... 3,200 
Laboratory _ technicians, 

research workers..... 3,164 
Home economists....... 3,160 
Armed 3,150 
Artists, art teachers..... 3,100 
3,088 
Recreation, religious, so- 

cial and welfare workers 3,056 
Managerial, miscellaneous 3,017 
Airline hostesses........ 2,886 
Professional, miscellaneous 2,865 
Editors, reporters....... 2,790 
Advertising agents, sales 

Clerical, miscellaneous. . 2,645 
Buyers, store managers, 


The median salary for graduates 
working full time, by industry, 
was: 


Medical, other health serv- 


ices, except hospitals.. $3,271 
Educational 8,229 
Public Administration... 3,228 
ds 3,225 
Manufacturing ........ 3,009 
Transportation, communi- 

cation, other public 

2,783 
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Finance, insurance, real 


Industry not reported... 722 
Wholesale and retail trade 2,636 


The median salary for full-time 


graduates, according to under- 
graduate major, was: 
Chemistry, pharmacy... $3,655 
Mathematics, physics, en- 

3,368 
Physical education, phys- 

ical therapy......... 3,300 
Biological sciences...... 3,267 
Speech, dramatic arts... 3,175 
Puychology ........2.. 3,088 
3,071 
Home economics....... 3,052 
Sciences, other......... 3,043 
Other majors........... 3,017 
Sociology, social work... 2,901 
Business, commerce.... . 2,896 
English, journalism... . . 2,821 
Economics, political sci- 

2,813 
Languages ...... 2,720 
Major not reported..... 2,500 


Most Are Satisfied 


In response to the question “Are 
you doing what you want to do?” 
four-fifths of the employed an- 


swered “yes.” More single than 
married women indicated such sat- 
isfaction. Favorable responses 
were more frequently received from 
sports instructors, chemists and 
pharmacists, airline hostesses, home 
economists, and teachers. Nega- 
tive responses were more frequently 
received from_ typists, clerical 
workers, advertising agents and 
sales clerks, and secretaries. 

Only half of the respondents in- 
dicated how long they planned to 
work. Of these, half indicated less 
than three years, a fourth said three 
or more years, about a fifth said 
indefinitely. 

These are but a few of the facts. 
Because of the limitations of the 
form and the sampling, no conclu- 
sions can be drawn as to repre- 
sentativeness. However, even a 
report of this type does provide 
some clue as to the direction in 
which women graduates are mov- 
ing and how they may be using 
their education employmentwise. 

The current study of 1955 
graduates calls for a_ scientific 
sampling of colleges and universi- 
ties and a better designed ques- 
tionnaire to get at attitudes as well 
as facts. It should add much to 
the emerging picture of the em- 
ployment and related status of re- 
cent women college graduates. 


Branches Are Busy 


Coordinator of Branches William C. Cottle reports that he is 
working with the Public Information and Professional Relations 
Committee to validate a map of branches which they hope to pub- 


lish in the Quarterly soon. 


Also “in the works” is a list of branch presidents and a list of 
branch membership chairmen being formulated for William L. 
Howard of Butler University, national membership chairman. 
Branches which have not returned this information to Dr. Cottle 


are asked to do so. 
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Abbott Laboratories 


LAUDS WORK-STUDY PROGRAM 


by EARL M. BAUBY and JANE PHILLIPS 


T3 HELP alleviate an area-wide 
shortage of qualified appli- 
cants for office jobs, Abbott Labo- 
ratories, in 1952, secured the co- 
operation of school officials in initi- 
ating an on-the-job training pro- 
gram. The problem was that 
Abbott, as well as other employers, 
had been affected by the shortage 
of qualified office applicants. Not 
only were there more office jobs to 
be filled, but the number of students 
in high school commercial classes 
had not kept pace with the demand. 

Abbott Laboratories recognized 
in this situation an opportunity to 
become a partner with high schools 
in the education of tomorrow’s full- 
time adult office workers and in 
this way to attract high caliber em- 
ployees to the company. This pro- 
gram, now in its third year, makes 
this cooperation a reality and sev- 
eral other business establishments 
have now entered the program with 
schools in the area. 

From three participating high 
schools Abbott has enrolled, dur- 
ing the first two years, 24 trainees 
all of whom became regular full- 
time employees on the completion 
of their training period. Of the 24, 
20 are still with the firm: are suc- 
cessful and making good progress. 
Of the four who have left, two have 


Eart M. Bausy is Director of 
Personnel and JANE Puicuies, until 
recently, was Assistant Director of 
Personnel at Abbott Laboratories, 
North Chicago, Illinois. 
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married and are not employed and 
one has decided to enter nursing. 


Fourth School Added 


The program is now beginning 
with the third group and soon will 
add seniors from a fourth high 
school. The plan continues to be 
that of taking about 12 trainees 
each year. The purpose of this 
program is to offer these seniors an 
opportunity to supplement their 
classroom training with on-the-job 
training and actual experience as 
well as to acquaint them with what 
one employing firm has to offer. 

Although such a program has 
been employed elsewhere, the ap- 
proach is new in that a business or- 
ganization has developed an edu- 
cational program and presented it 
to the principals of the several 
high schools. 

This is how the program works: 
To be chosen for this training with 
Abbott Laboratories, a young per- 
son has to be a senior in high 
school, studying. commercial sub- 
jects, available for permanent place- 
ment after graduation, and _inter- 
ested in working with the firm. 

Final selection is based on a re- 
view of a student’s school record, 
an interview with the company 
supervisor of the program, and 
satisfactory completion of the com- 
panys employment procedure. 
After a trainee has been selected 
she is given an agreement covering 
her obligations, those of the school, 
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and those of Abbott Laboratories. 
This is signed by one parent of the 
trainee, the trainee, the company 
supervisor, and the coordinator 
from the school. 


Training Assignments Tailored 


Next is prepared a training as- 
signment for each student-worker, 
tailor-made to her particular needs. 
This schedule provides for experi- 
ence in basic office procedures as 
well as training for her particular 
occupational goal. The girls are 
excused from school early as our 
offices become their classroom for 
a minimum of three hours a day. 
During school holidays they are 
given an opportunity, when pos- 
sible, to work an eight-hour day. 
They seem pleased at the opportu- 
nity to earn extra money, and also 
to feel, more than ever, that they 
are a part of the organization. This 
gives them an opportunity to know 
more about the actual problems of 
the office. 


Periodically these trainees are 
rated and observed by their teacher- 
coordinator while they are actually 
on the job. From these visits and 
reports sent by Abbott to the 
school each month, special class- 
room instruction is planned to meet 
each girl’s particular needs. 

This cooperative work-study pro- 
gram has been found beneficial not 
only to the student, but to the 
business and schools as well. The 
following are some of the advan- 
tages most often cited by students: 
her school work becomes more 
interesting and meaningful, she 
becomes a better qualified worker, 
has a chance to determine more 
clearly what she wants from em- 
ployment, and makes a better ad- 
justment between school and job. 
The school is able to provide voca- 
tional training better suited to the 
needs of their students and the 
business firm. The employer knows 
the organization has better begin- 
ning employees. 


Hi 
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If, as has been agreed, vocational 


guidance should assist the indi- 
vidual to choose her occupation, 
prepare for it, enter upon it, and 
make progress in it, this program 
is a sound guidance plan. 


Employers Are Pleased 


The personnel staff is proud of 
these selected young employees, 
who have had this special guidance 
and training. They have repre- 
sented their schools well. 

Abbott Laboratories officials 
agree that the assignment shared 
with the local schools is important 


and challenging. Although this is 
only a start, deep satisfactions are 
already being experienced from 
helping to develop high school 
students—our future employees— 
into successful and happy workers, 
better American citizens, and better 
individuals. This program is 
recommended to other business 
leaders and educators as an op- 
portunity to work together on an 
important assignment of vital inter- 
est to the student, educator, and 
employer—a forward looking and 
and sound vocational guidance pro- 
gram. 


Meet Coordinator of Branches 


William C. Cottle, NVGA Co- 
ordinator of Branches, is Assistant 
Director of the Guidance Bureau 
and Professor of Education, Univer- 
sity of Kansas. He is also complet- 
ing a three-year term as NVGA 
Trustee. 


Dr. Cottle 
was a teacher, 
counselor, and 
administrator 
in New York 
State public 
schools before 
going to Syra- 
cuse Univer- 
sity where he 
served as in- 
structor, senior 
clinical counselor at the Psychologi- 
cal Services Center, and chief of 
the veterans testing program. 

He is an associate member of 
the American Psychological Asso- 
ciation, diplomate in Counseling 
and Guidance of the American 
Board of Examiners in Professional 


William C. Cottle 


COTTLE 


Psychology, and charter member of 
the Kansas Psychological Associa- 
tion and the American Catholic 
Psychological Association. Other 
memberships include the American 
College Personnel Association, 
American Education Research As- 
sociation, Kansas Guidance Asso- 
ciation, Kansas Academy of Science, 
American Association of University 
Professors, and Phi Delta Kappa. 

Dr. Cottle received the 1952 
APGA award for outstanding re- 
search. At present he is psychologi- 
cal consultant to the U. S. Air 
Force, the Bureau of Employment 
Security, and the U. S. Office of 
Vocational Rehabilitation. He is 
also serving as chairman of the 
APGA Committee on Professional 
Training, Licensing and Certifica- 
tion; chairman of the Research 
Committee of Division 17, APA; 
and as a member of the Subdoctoral 
Training Committee of Division 17, 
APA. 
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Statistical Measurement 


of 
THE CURRENT ECONOMIC 
SITUATION’ 


by EWAN CLAGUE 


HE BUSINESS recovery of 1955 

has been one of the most vigor- 
ous on record in peacetime. From 
a low point reached in the third 
quarter in 1954 the American econ- 
omy has risen to a new all-time 
peak in the second quarter of 1955. 
Almost every economic indicator 
signals the strength of the upward 
movement. 

The Gross National Product, 
representing the Nation’s output 
of goods and services, reached its 
former peak of $372 billion in the 
second quarter of 1953, when the 
Korean conflict ended. The Gross 
National Product declined to a 
level of $356 billion in the third 
quarter of 1954. A_ reasonable 
guess for the second quarter of 
1955 (just ended) would be $376 
billion—a gain of $20 billion in 
three-quarters of a year. 

The Federal Reserve Board In- 
dex of Industrial Production rose 
from 123 in July, 1954 to 138 in 
May, 1955, with a probable further 
gain in June. 


Construction at Peak 


Construction activity in June 
reached a new all-time peak. This 
includes all types of construction— 


Ewan CuacuvE is Special Assistant 
to the U. S. Secretary of Labor. 

‘Address given at the Interstate 
Conference on Labor Statistics in 
Madison, Wisconsin, July 6. 
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homebuilding, commercial and fac- 
tory building, hospitals, schools, 
local public utilities, military con- 
struction, roads, etc. For the first 
half of 1955, the estimated dollar 
volume of construction put in place 
amounted to an annual rate of 
$41.8 billion, eleven per cent above 
last year’s record of $37.6 billion. 

Homebuilding is today challeng- 
ing the record year 1950, when 
about 1,400,000 houses and apart- 
ments were started. During the 
first four months of the year, the 
starts in 1955 actually exceeded 
those for the corresponding months 
of 1950. The month of May tipped 
the scale the other way, but the 
difference is slight. 


Factory Sales Up 


Factory sales rose to a new high 
in May and new orders reached a 
new peak since January, 1951. 

The output of automobiles, de- 
spite some losses in production dur- 
ing collective bargaining negotia- 
tions, will apparently reach a total 
of about four and one-quarter 
million units in the first half of 
1955—a new all-time record. 

Steel production has been run- 
ning close to capacity, and the re- 
cent collective bargaining settle- 
ment promises continued high pro- 
duction in the industry. 

Some of the depressed industries, 
such as coal and textiles, have joined 


in the recovery of 1955; and while 
these industries are not prosperous, 
they are improving. 


Employment Situation Good 


An improvement in the employ- 
ment situation has accompanied the 
business recovery. Total employ- 
ment in May was 62,703,000, about 
1,600,000 higher than in May of 
last year, and back to the all-time 
peak for the month. Employment 
in non-agricultural industries, in- 
cluding Government, reached 48.9 
millions in May. This was a gain of 
1,148,000 workers since January, 
three-quarters of a million more 
than the average January-to-May 
increase for the last ten years. In 
manufacturing industries, the gain 
in employment was 400,000—a 
post-war record spring upturn ex- 
cept for 1950. 

While employment has been ris- 
ing, unemployment has been fall- 
ing. Between February and May, 
unemployment fell by over one 
and one-quarter millions to a level 
slightly below two and one-half 
millions. June data for unemploy- 
ment compensation indicate further 
improvement up to date. Claims 
for completed weeks of unemploy- 
ment in the week ending June 25 
fell to 1,112,000, about 800,000 less 
than the corresponding week of 
last year. 

Labor turnover data show the 
strength of the job market. When 
times are bad, most separations 
from jobs are due to layoffs by the 
employer; workers do not quit their 
jobs so readily. But in good times 
the reverse is true; workers quit 
to look for better jobs. In May, 
1955, quits exceeded layoffs for the 
third time since the fall of 1953. 
This indicates the confidence of 
workers in the availability of good 
jobs. 


10 


Earnings, Incomes Climb 


Meantime, earnings and incomes 
have been steadily climbing to 
new peaks during 1955. For 
nearly two and one-half years— 
from late 1952 through March, 
1955—the average weekly earnings 
of workers in manufacturing in- 
dustries fluctuated closely around 
$72 per week. By May, 1955, these 
had jumped to $76.11 per week; 
and this was before the automobile 
and steel settlements raised wages 
in those industries. Average hourly 
earnings in manufacturing reached 
a peak of $1.87 in May. 

While sales, production, employ- 
ment, and incomes have been ex- 
panding, prices have remained sur- 
prisingly stable; that is, stable on 
the average, not in detail. The 
Wholesale Price Index, which re- 
flects businessmen’s prices, has 
fluctuated around 110 for nearly 
three years, one of the longest 
periods of stability on record. 
However, there is a sharp diver- 
gence between the prices of farm 
products and industrial products. 
Farm products in the week of June 
21 had a price index of 91.6, which 
means that farm prices today are 
considerably below the 1947-1949 
average (100). On the other hand, 
the prices of all commodities other 
than farm products and foods had 
an index on June 21 of 115.7, over 
15 per cent above the 1947-1949 
average and less than two points 
below the March, 1951, peak. 


Buying Power Records Set 


The Consumer Price Index, 
which represents the buying power 
of the average consumer’s dollar, 
has also established new records 
for stability. For the past six 
months the index has varied only 
by 0.1 per cent, and for the past 
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two and one-half years the range 
has only varied from 113.4 to 115.4. 
With increased weekly earnings 
and with stable consumer prices, 
the average family’s buying power 
has reached new all-time highs. 
The buying power of the average 
factory worker's pay envelope in 
May, 1955 was about 7 per cent 
higher than a year ago. 

From an economic point of view, 
this seems like the best of all pos- 
sible economic worlds—maximum 
production, growing employment, 
rising incomes, stable prices. Is 
there no cloud on the horizon? 

The answer is that such an ex- 
cellent balance in an expanding 
economy seldom lasts long. Dur- 
ing a sharp business recovery, the 
economy usually develops stresses 
and strains which produce a busi- 
ness reaction later on. Excesses in 
a boom are corrected in a recession. 
So economists must always be on 
the lookout for signs of strain, for 
the early signals of factors which 
can bring the rise to a halt. 

Today there are comparatively 
few such factors. The impressive 
strength of the business recovery is 
built upon solid foundations—strong 
consumer demand and expanding 
business investment. Government 
demand during the past two years 
has declined, and government 
spending has not been a factor in 
the recent expansion. This is the 
reason so many experts expect good 
business conditions during the re- 
mainder of 1955 and on into 1956. 


Economic Change Ahead 


Nevertheless, it will be worth- 
while to keep an eye on several fac- 
tors which could produce a change 
in the economic situation. 

First, what is the prospect for 
consumer demand, especially for 
the durables, such as homes, auto- 
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mobiles, furniture, household ap- 
pliances? Is supply likely to out- 
run demand? Take automobiles. 
Some reliable authorities estimate 
a decline of 25 per cent in the pro- 
duction rate during the third 
quarter when the changeover to 
1956 models begins. If over 
7,000,000 cars are sold this year, 
will this be repeated in 1956? 

Take housing. The builders are 
now putting up homes at a rate 
approximately twice as great as 
the new family formation in the 
country. A high proportion of the. 
new dwelling units are going to 
veterans who have especially favor- 
able terms of purchase. 

There are as yet no signs that 
supply is outrunning demand in 
these items. The obsolescence rate 
on automobiles is high, and the 
housing standards in this country 
are still far below what American 
families with present incomes are 
likely to demand. Nevertheless, 
the sales of both cars and houses 
are now being pushed by the de- 
vices of price-cutting and credit 
extension. The former may be 
halted by rising costs and the latter 
by rising interest rates or a shortage 
of loanable funds. We can foresee 
a vigorous housing demand in the 
1960’s; the more immediate ques- 
tion is whether we may experience 
a dip in the next five years. 


Credit Uneasiness Seen 


Second, there is some uneasiness 
about credit, both its supply and 
its price. Consumer demand has 
been based in part on an expansion 
of consumer credit. The growth is 
not spectacular, and the total 
amount outstanding is not high in 
relation to consumer incomes. But 
a tightening of credit might have 
a marked effect on the purchase of 
consumer durables. 


ll 


Third, what is the outlook for 
government demand? An _ im- 
balance is building up in certain 
sectors of the economy. The 
quantity and quality of automobiles 
have run far ahead of the country’s 
roadbuilding. The amount of 
homebuilding has put tremendous 
pressure on local services—streets, 
sewers, water supply, etc. The 
rising population has created an 
urgent need for more schools, hos- 
pitals, recreation centers, etc. All 
the above are services which have 
been traditionally supplied by gov- 
ernment; they do not readily lend 
themselves to private initiative. 
But people won’t continue to buy 
autos if there aren’t roads on which 
to drive. Real estate developments 
have been limited by lack of local 
utilities. 


Unemployment Always a Threat 


Finally, there is the most criti- 
cal factor of all—employment, or its 
converse, unemployment. Produc- 
tion has reached new high levels, 
but employment has not. Unem- 
ployment is over three-quarters of 
a million higher than it was in the 
summer of 1953. This picture 
portrays an entirely normal rela- 
tionship. 

(a) Industry continually strives 
for improved processes of produc- 
tion—for more output with less 
labor. Industrial productivity gen- 
erally increases year after year, 
though not in all industries, nor at 
the same rate each year. Never- 
theless, over the years, this factor 
of productivity operates to reduce 
the amount of labor required for a 
certain level of production; or, it 
makes possible new higher levels of 
production with the same labor 
supply. 

(b) Another factor affecting un- 
employment is the growth of the 
labor force, that is, the number of 
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people who are working or trying 
to get jobs. Each year, on the basis 
of normal population growth, about 
600,000 additional workers enter 
the labor force. 

Adding together the labor sav- 
ings of productivity and the in- 
creased size of the labor force 
makes a net gain of about two to 
two and a half million jobs a year 
in the United States. Of course, 
this is the labor supply which makes 
possible the expansion of the 
economy at a rate of at least $15 
billion of gross national product per 
year. 

All signs point to an increase in 
productivity during the next few 
years. American business, ever 
since World War II, has been in- 
vesting $25-30 billion a year in 
new plant and equipment. A com- 
bination of rising wages and stable 
prices tends to put pressure on 
businessmen to cut labor costs by 
mechanization. In the automobile 
industry, for example, Ford re- 
cently announced a new expansion 
program of several hundred million 
dollars. Within the last few weeks 
General Motors announced an 
additional half billion dollars for 
new plant and equipment. Other 
auto companies are compelled to 
keep up the pace, producing more 
cars with less labor. 


Labor Turnover Ahead 


This trend is being intensified by 
new technical inventions and dis- 
coveries, such as automation. The 
outlook is for labor displacement 
(though not unemployment) on a 
scale greater than ever before. 
This will mean more labor turn- 
over and more occupational shifts. 
The Nation’s chief economic prob- 
lem will be to see that these devel- 
opments are converted into more 
production and a higher standard 
of living rather than into unemploy- 
ment and a business decline. 
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EVERYBODY 
“Wants to Work with People” 


by DAVID LANE 


NE OF THE MosT familiar and 

persistent of the cliches of the 
vocational counseling interview is 
the announcement by the coun- 
selee: “I want to work with peo- 
ple.” How many of us are 
tempted to reply “Who doesn’t?” 

It is an axiom of social science 
that cooperation is what makes 
civilization possible. People have 
to want to work with people in 
order to survive. 

But, the reader may protest, 
what the counselee means is that 
he wants to do something specifi- 
cally about or to people, not just 
to associate with them. And, often 
enough, this is true. However, 
there is frequently much confusion 
in the minds of students as to the 
real nature of their interests in 
people, and clearing up this con- 
fusion is of primary importance 
in the counseling process. 

In an attempt to help counselees 
achieve better understanding of 
these interests, the following out- 
line of what seem to be important 
and logically independent types of 
interest in people has been con- 
structed. In the counseling proc- 
ess it often seems wise to encour- 
age the counselee to develop this 
outline for himself. It may have 
value to other counselors in stimu- 


Davw Lane is Associate of the Psy- 
chological Clinic and Associate Profes- 
sor of Education at the University of 
Florida and chairman of the Prediction 
of Occupational Adjustment section of 
NVGA. 
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lating thought about the problem. 


Kinds of Interest in People 


The categories in the outline 
which follows are, of course, only 
relatively independent. They exist 
in various combinations in actual 
experience. 


1. Association. 

a. Casual contact. The relatively 
superficial kind of interaction 
with others that is found in the 
work of a ticket agent, sales 
clerk, or receptionist. 

b. Cooperation. Working with 
others on a team or as a member 
of a staff. 

c. Belonging. The intimate sense 
of relatedness to others. 

2. Personal Service. Caring for per- 
sonal needs, as in the duties of a 
waiter, a barber, or a nurse. 

3. Social Service. Assisting people 
with adjustment problems, plans, 
developmental needs, as in social 
case work, teaching, group work, 
pastoral work, and, again, some 
aspects of nursing. 

4. Supervision. Directing the activi- 
ties of others, as in the work of an 
administrator or foreman. 

5. Persuasion. Influencing or manipu- 
lating attitude or desires, as in sell- 
ing, public relations, political cam- 
paigning. 

6. Investigation. Scientific study of 
behavior through research in psy- 
chology, sociology, anthropology. 


The outline presented above will 
evoke familiar echoes of categories 
found in standard interest measur- 
ing instruments. The Kuder Pref- 
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erence Record-Vocational distin- 
guishes between persuasive and 
social service interests. The Strong 
Vocational Interest Blank for Men 
has been found to include a social 
welfare group of occupational 
scales and a business contact (per- 
suasion) group. 

None of the existing interest in- 
ventories, however, adequately 
separate the significant components 
of interest in working with people. 
For instance, the Kuder persuasive 
scale seems to mix supervisory 
items with sales items. The social 
service scale combines personal 
service with social service. The 
investigation interest is not ade- 
quately represented. Despite the 
fact that the scales have been made 
internally consistent through item 
analysis, further research might re- 
veal important and useful human 
interest variables which are 
grouped together in the Kuder and 
in other presently available instru- 
ments. Meanwhile, it seems ap- 
parent that the counseling inter- 
view is the best technique yet de- 
veloped to help counselees arrive 
at these finer distinctions of self- 
understanding. 


Combinations of Interests 


The outline of interests pre- 
sented above is an obvious over- 
simplification. Not only do these 
interests express themselves in a 
variety of combinations in occupa- 
tional functions, but they differ in 
intensity and in underlying motiva- 
tion from one individual to another. 
For example, it would be a mis- 
take to classify all salesmen as 
mainly persuasive in their interests. 
A case in point is a real estate 
broker whose main satisfaction in 
her work is derived from locating 
a house which meets as fully as 
possible the needs of the individ- 
uals who will live in it. In this 
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saleswoman’s work the social serv- 
ice interest appears to be at least 
as strong as the persuasive inter- 
est. The reader can easily supply 
from his own experience any num- 
ber of combinations from the out- 
line above which express them- 
selves in occupational functions. 

Vocational interests do not oper- 
ate, even when in combination, in- 
dependently of other aspects of 
personality. They are, indeed, ex- 
pressions of personality strivings. 
Thus, it is often observed in coun- 
seling practice that the stated voca- 
tional interest is an expression of a 
motive which the counselee may be 
only dimly aware of or not aware 
of at all. This fact does not neces- 
sarily mean that the expressed in- 
terest is a false clue to vocational 
choice, since there are often valid 
motives operating along with irrel- 
evant ones. But sometimes the 
counselee is confused in such a 
way that he mistakes a spurious 
interest for his real interest. For 
example, he may believe that he 
has an interest in psychological re- 
search when he is merely experi- 
encing the awakening of a general 
interest in the motives and reac- 
tions of other people—an awaken- 
ing that typically occurs during 
adolescence. Or he may believe 
that he has an interest in social 
service when he is really feeling a 
need to belong, to experience a 
deeper sense of relatedness to 
others. Such confusions of inter- 
est are often important factors in 
determining the kind of help 
needed and, consequently, the di- 
rection which counseling should 
take. 


An Example of Confusion 


The following example from an 
actual case may serve to illustrate 
this confusion of interests. A young 
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man was referred for counseling by 
his physics instructor. The stu- 
dent, a senior in college, had rather 
abruptly lost his enthusiasm for 
physics. He had built a home lab- 
oratory whose equipment in some 
respects rivalled that of the col- 
lege. He had been an outstanding 
student, and had spent much time 
in independent research and in 
fruitful collaboration with faculty 
members. He told the counselor 
that he was becoming much more 
interested in people than he had 
been, and that he wanted informa- 
tion about graduate training which 
might lead to work combining his 
physics background with working 
with people. His suggestion was 
that he take graduate work in 
psychology and become a designer 
of research apparatus for psycholo- 
gists! 

As he was helped to analyze his 


attitudes further, he became aware 
that what he really was seeking 
was closer relationships with people 
in his personal and social life, and 
that he confused this diffuse, gen- 
eral need with a specific vocational 
interest. As soon as he had ex- 
plored this insight thoroughly he 
was able to resume his work in 
physics with as much enthusiasm 
as before, and at the same time at- 
tack his problem of inter-personal 
relationships directly. 

The above example serves to 
illustrate one of the kinds of con- 
fusion which occur in people’s at- 
tempts to understand their interests 
in dealing with other people. This 
kind of confusion points up a need 
for sharpening counseling insights, 
for further research on the nature 
of interests, and for refinement in 
the structure of interest measuring 
instruments. 


Meet NVGA Secretary 


Mary D. Basso, Supervisor ot 
Guidance and Placement, Provi- 
dence Public School Department, 
Providence, R. I., is the 1955-1956 
national Secretary of NVGA. 

In_ addition 
to long-stand- 
ing member- 
ship in NVGA 
and APGA she 
has served as 
Vice President 
of NVGA and 
chairman of a 
Regional Guid- 
ance Confer- 
ence Commit- 
tee. Miss Basso has also been 
Executive Board member of the 
Guidance and Personnel Associa- 
tion of Rhode Island, board mem- 


Mary D. Basso 
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ber of the International Institute, 
member of the executive com- 
mittee of the Rhode Island Gover- 
nor’s Advisory Council for the 
Handicapped, board member of 
the Rhode Island Branch of the 
International Council for Excep- 
tional Children, and member of the 
vocational guidance committee of 
the Urban League. 

Additional activities include 
membership in the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum De- 
velopment, the Rhode Island 
Mental Hygiene Association, and 
the National Office Managers’ 
Association. She is past president 
of the Quota Club of Providence 
and current Lt. Governor of the 
15th District of Quota Interna- 
tional. 
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The Leeftys" 


Make You Stop and Think 


by BERNARD BERKOWITZ 


EFTY WAS THE kind of kid who 

made you think twice about 
some time-honored concepts in 
vocational guidance. He had just 
come “home” from two years at 
State Training School. Home 
was in the “barrio,” that part of 
East Harlem where more Spanish 
is spoken than English. The rest 
of the City was strange territory to 
Lefty, peopled with unknown dan- 
gers. The bravado of the tough 
gang leader melted as he contem- 
plated the dangers of getting lost 
on the subway, of facing an appli- 
cation blank, or being asked for 
references, and of being turned 
down. And wherever he went; his 
entire wardrobe went with him— 
sneakers, blue jeans, denim shirt, 
and Ike jacket. But he needed a 
job desperately. “The Relief” 
would not include him on his 
mother’s budget, since he was able 
to work. How long could he keep 
to his good resolves, resist the easy 
money without a job? 

Lefty may represent an extreme 
example of a client group which 
presents special problems in guid- 
ance. Counselors in certain voca- 
tional high schools, or in special- 
ized settings such as the Osborne 
Association will not need this re- 
minder. They are quite familiar 


BERNARD BERKOWITZ is now en- 
gaged in counseling and _psycho- 
therapy in private practice. in New 
York City. The work described above 
was done as a delinquency consultant 
to the Association of Psychiatric Treat- 
ment of Offenders. 
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with the Lefty’s. This article is 
addressed to the guidance worker, 
or counselor-in-training who may 
not be aware of harboring a certain 
white-collar bias which seeps into 
school systems. The bias may be 
implicit in the wall-chart of the 
job-applicant in the blue-serge, re- 
spectfully holding the fedora at his 
side, as the arrows approvingly 
point out: “clean shirt,” “tie,” 
“shoes shined”. ... No-suit Lefty 
can only slink away, once again 
confirmed in feeling out-cast, with 
no hope of belonging. What else 
do we take for granted, like the 
ubiquitous wall-chart, which in- 
tensifies feelings of inferiority and 
anxiety in the Lefty’sP Particularly 
in group guidance the marginal 
student, emotionally or intellec- 
tually limited, may be quite dis- 
couraged about things that come 
more easily to the others. For ex- 
ample: 


Blanks Are Baffling 


§ In teaching how to fill out an 
application blank, do we neglect to 
add that it is quite possible to 
secure work without so doing? 
Beyond questions of sheer literacy, 
which can be very real, the blank 
spaces can present a_ terrifying 
hurdle. While classroom practice 
will help most youngsters over- 
come this mental hazard, the mi- 
nority which continues to freeze 
can be reassured that there are 
alternatives. The first job Lefty 
got was through a commercial 
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agency specializing in farm help. 
Here the interviewer filled out the 
blank from information given 
orally. Similarly, at commercial 
agencies in the service field, offer- 
ing work as kitchen helper, dish- 
washer, or busboy, only a signa- 
ture, or mark was required of the 
many illiterates who applied. 
Lefty was also given the help he 
needed with the application blank 
at the State Employment office 
which placed him as a shipping 
room helper. 

§ The youngster who can get a 
suit may be ill-at-ease in the unac- 
customed attire. The whole class 
will not be applying for the posi- 
tion of office boy. Yet school place- 
ment people have been known to 
send boys out as truckmen’s help- 
ers in their Sunday best for imme- 
diate work. Dress can vary ap- 
propriately with age and work. 

The limited client may not be 
able to think of long-range career 
planning. Immediate goals may 
be more realistic. Planfulness is 
characteristic of a maturity which 
many clients just do not possess. 


Rejection is Painful 


§ Rejection is a painful experi- 
ence for everyone. The person 
who is already insecure needs to 
be prepared for many rejections. 
The job-hunt should be presented 
as a process, extensive in time, and 
involving visits to many places. 

§ Counselees should not count 


on the guidance experience to elim- 
inate all trial-and-error. They 
must expect to be hired and fired 
a number of times, without feeling 
unduly rejected or defeated. 


§ It is not always safe to assume 
that the client knows how to get 
to the business section of the city. 
It may be wise to stress practical 
details of transportation, using a 
self-service elevator, and finding 
the man who does the hiring. 

§ Special arrangements can be 
made for those whose work or edu- 
cational history would include 
time spent in an institution. The 
youngster who is anxious about his 
“record” may not be able to ad- 
dress himself to the counseling 
process. The feeling of being un- 
acceptable may make any effort at 
job-seeking seem pointless. Once 
assured that there are employers 
who will hire those with institu- 
tional experience, the client can 
take hope. Where there are no 
organized facilities for such place- 
ments, civic groups, such as Rotary, 
can be quite helpful. 


What About Lefty? 


Lefty? We _ role-played for 
several hours at interviewing. We 
went together to apply for a num- 
ber of jobs. The first job he got 
lasted a matter of hours. He set- 
tled happily into the fifth, which 
lasted over six months. He found 
the next one himself. 


NVGA Branch Officers Manual Available 


Local branches which do not have the Branch Officers Manual 
prepared by the PIPR committee are asked to write to Mary Camp- 
bell, Conde Nast Publications, New York, for a copy. 


Regional representatives, to be announced soon, will be avail- 
able to help coordinate branch activities and to help with branch 


organization problems. 
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THE SUPERVISOR PARTICIPATES 


in Training Interviews 


by WILLIAM C. COTTLE 


ROBLEMS OF supervising train- 
P in interviewing are receiv- 
ing increasing attention. These 
problems tend to group themselves 
under two headings. One involves 
responsibilities of the supervisor to 
the interviewer-trainee and to the 
person being interviewed. This 
has been discussed in another ar- 
ticle” The other involves actual 
practices of the supervisor in evalu- 
ating and teaching the trainee. The 
present article is limited to a con- 
sideration of such practices as they 
apply to the beginning trainee and 
they may not necessarily apply as 
the trainee progresses in interview- 
ing. 

In the beginning practicum in 
interviewing and counseling at the 
University of Kansas, the supervisor 
is present in every interview. Each 
trainee carries ten cases for two 
semester hours of graduate credit. 
The trainee is at least at the end 
of the course work for the masters 
degree and therefore has completed 
a minimum of twenty hours of 
course work in counseling and guid- 
ance. Since the cases in beginning 
interviewing practicum are usually 
limited to high school seniors who 
are trying to decide what to do 
after they complete high school, 


C. Cortte is Professor of 
Education at the University of Kansas 
and NVGA Coordinator of Sections 
and _ Trustee. 

*William C. Cottle, “Supervising 
Practicum Courses in Counseling,” 
Transactions of the Kansas Academy 
of Science, 55(1952), pp. 468-471. 
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they are primarily concerned with 
educational-vocational choice. This 
tends to reduce the number of 
factors the trainee has to handle in 
his first experience at interviewing. 
If other complicating factors de- 
velop, the supervisor usually takes 
over the case. 


Regular Services Provided 


In order to get cases, volunteers 
are solicited from local high schools. 
They receive the same services as 
regular cases, but pay no fees be- 
cause they work with trainees. 
They have at least two interviews. 
The first interview is directed to- 
ward consolidation of information 
from a biographical data form, 
school records, and the interview 
itself into as clear a picture of the 
interviewee as possible. Then he 
and the trainee decide what other 
information is necessary in order for 
him to make more adequate edu- 
cational or vocational choices. This 
ordinarily includes taking aptitude 
tests (at least interest inventories) 
and getting information from other 
sources both on and off the campus. 
After this, as many additional inter- 
views are held as are necessary to 
make adequate choices. 

For each trainee the supervisor 
does a demonstration interview with 
the first case and the remaining 
nine initial interviews are done by 
the trainee. As the second series 
of interviews develop, the super- 
visor again does the first interview 
as a demonstration and all remain- 
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ing interviews are done by the 
trainee. All interviews are recorded 
only with the permission of the 
interviewee. No one has ever re- 
fused such permission, although 
they are aware it is quite possible 
to refuse. The recordings are used 
by the supervisor for individual 
and group discussions of interview- 
ing procedures with the trainees. 
Recordings are available to the 
trainee for as much review as de- 
sired. The trainee also uses the 
recording to avoid taking notes in 
the interview. This permits con- 
centration on the person being inter- 
viewed rather than mechanics of 
interviewing. Recording also 
makes possible unlimited correc- 
tive study by the trainee of any of 
his idiosyncrasies which are high- 
lighted by the recording. 


Direct Participation Pays Off 


The presence of the supervisor 
in each interview does not seem to 
have an adverse effect upon prog- 
ress of the interview. Occasional 
oral checks with the trainee and 
interviewee support this observa- 
tion. Actual research on this as- 
pect is in progress and will be re- 
ported in a later article. Some ad- 
vantages of this direct participation 
in the interview by the supervisor 
will be discussed here. 

Since the interview is recorded, 
procedures of the supervisor in the 
first interview of each series become 
a model which the trainee can use 
for listening and discussion pur- 
poses, if he wishes. (The trainee 
does not have to use these same 
procedures unless he wishes.) Oral 
participation by the supervisor in 
the rest of the interviews indicates 
to the trainee places where the 
supervisor thinks the interview 
could be improved and the way in 
which the supervisor would do 
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this. This cuts down the amount 
of time the supervisor need spend 
with the trainee in a critique of 
each interview. It also produces 
material which can be studied and 
restudied by the trainee at his 
convenience. 

Obviously his presence in the 
interview also permits the super- 
visor to correct any errors by the 
trainee as quickly as they occur. 
Immediate knowledge of errors of 
commission and omission should 
improve the learning situation for 
the trainee. The supervisor notes 
points in a given interview which 
need later discussion with the 
trainee or which are used for in- 
structional purposes with a group 
of trainees in the class meetings 
which supplement the interviews. 
Presence of the supervisor in the 
interview saves supervisory time 
because it gives first-hand evidence 
of these points needing emphasis. 
Otherwise the supervisor would 
need to listen to the recording, 
which is an incomplete picture of 
the actual interview; take notes, 
and then go over the interview with 
the counselee. 


Critique Service Improved 


The above technique eliminates 
the need for listening to a record- 
ing before going into a critique 
with the trainee or before using 
parts of a given interview with the 
group of trainees. It permits im- 
mediate discussion of effective tech- 
niques and poor ones. Often these 
are recorded right on the tape fol- 
lowing the actual interview. Pres- 
ence of the supervisor cuts down 
the possibility of misinterpretation 
of the interview activities on the 
part of the supervisor or class of 
trainees when such misinterpre- 
tation results from inability to ob- 
serve interview incidents and from 
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dependence on recordings alone. 


Trainees, Interviewees Approve 


Beginning trainees say the pres- 
ence of the supervisor gives them 
reassurance in this rather traumatic 
experience. They claim this out- 
weighs any embarrassment they 
may have about exhibiting inexperi- 
ence and mistakes in front of the 
supervisor. This: seems also to be 
related directly to the degree of 
rapport between the trainee and 
supervisor. 

The individuals being inter- 
viewed have said that the presence 
of the supervisor makes them more 
comfortable, because they know 


that they will be protected from the 
inexperience of the trainee. They 
seem to feel that the combined 
efforts of the trainee and supervisor 
give them more help than that pro- 
vided by the trainee alone. 

Recording the interviews per- 
mits a more permanent and exact 
record to evaluate a trainee’s prog- 
ress during a practicum course. It 
permits use of the interviews as a 
teaching device for the group tak- 
ing training together. It makes 
possible also keeping excerpts of 
good or poor interview incidents on 
a tape for continued use in getting 
future trainees ready for practi- 
cum. 


NVGA Publications Chairmen Named 


Following the policies adopted by the Delegate Assembly in Chicago, 
nine members of the NVGA Publications Committee have been appointed 
for the year 1955-1956. Terms of office expire on April 30 of the year 


indicated in parentheses. 


Editor of Vocational Guidance Quarterly: Delmont K. Byrn, University 
of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. (1958). 

Ex-officio member of the Publications Committee from Public Information 
and Professional Relations Committee: Mary E. Campbell, Conde 
Nast Publications, Inc., New York, N. Y. (1956). 

Chairman of Subcommittee on Publications of Committees and Interest 
Groups (with the exception of newsletters): Joseph W. Fordyce, 
University of Florida, Gainesville, Fla. (1958). 

Chairman of Subcommittee on Evaluation and Liaison Activities: Evelyn 
Murray, U. S. Employment Service, Washington, D. C., (1957). 


Member-at-large of the Publications Committee: 


Rockland County, N. Y. (1956). 


Garrett Nyweide, 


Chairman-Elect of the Publications Committee: John W. Odgers, State 
Department of Education, Columbus, Ohio (1957). 

Chairman of the Publications Committee and Acting Business Manager 
of Publications: Edward C. Roeber, University of Michigan, Ann 


Arbor, Mich. (1956). 


Chairman of Subcommittee on Vocational Guidance Quarterly: John T. 
Simmons, Michigan Unemployment Security Commission, Detroit, 


Mich. (1956). 


Chairman of Subcommittee on Newsletters: Harry Smallenburg, Los 
Angeles County Schools, Los Angeles, Calif. (1958). 
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Wary Drucker 


HE OFFICERS and trustees of 
2 National Vocational Guid- 
ance Association take this means 
of expressing their sorrow at the 
death of Mary Jeanette Drucker, 
Assistant State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services in the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education and Coun- 
selor Trainer at Ohio State Uni- 
versity. Miss Drucker was on 
leave of absence from her regular 
duties and just beginning a 4-month 
assignment as a United Nations 
Technical Assistant assigned to the 
International Labor Office in Israel. 
She was killed on June 14, 1955 in 
a car-truck collision on her way 
from Lydda airport into Jerusalem 
following an 8-day briefing session 
in Geneva, Switzerland. 

Miss Drucker was a member of 
NVGA for over 25 years and served 
in many differing leadership ca- 
pacities at both branch and na- 
tional levels, including service as 
a trustee, national treasurer (1952), 
and coordinator of sections (1954). 
For the past seven years she has 
been a member of the National 
Association of Guidance Supervi- 
sors and Counselor Trainers serv- 
ing as national secretary during 
1954-1955. She has been an active 
member of many other professional 
guidance and personnel groups, in- 
cluding the National Association of 
Public Employment Services, the 
Tri-State Pupil Personnel Associa- 
tion, the Ohio Education Associa- 
tion, the National Urban League, 
the International House Associa- 
tion, and Alpha Delta Kappa, 
honorary in Sociology. From 1951 
until the time of her death she 
served as a member of the staff and 
office committee of the Columbus 
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Girl Scout Council which has es- 
tablished a “Mary J. Drucker Me- 
morial Fund” to provide camp 
scholarships for worthy girl scouts 
in her honor. 

Miss Drucker attended Smith 
College, received her A.B. degree 
from the University of Cincinnati, 
her M.A. degree from Columbia 
University, and had taken advanced 
graduate training at Ohio State 
University. 


Mary J. Drucker 


A native of Cincinnati, Miss 
Drucker began her professional 
career in 1926 as an educational 
and vocational guidance counselor 
in Cincinnati’s public schools. In 
1937 she was appointed assistant 
state supervisor of Occupational 
Research and Guidance for the Na- 
tional Youth Administration in 
Ohio and in 1941 she became 
supervisor of the Columbus coun- 
seling center of the U. S. Employ- 
ment Service in Ohio. 

From August, 1943 to January, 
1946 Miss Drucker served as an 
officer in the WAVES of the U. S. 
Navy in Washington D. C. and 
Great Lakes, Illinois. Following 
the war years she continued in the 
U. S. Naval Reserve and held the 
rank of Lt. Commander. After 
her military service, Miss Drucker 
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returned to the Ohio State Em- 
ployment Service where she served 
as chief of employment counseling 
and as an industrial services con- 
sultant. 

In 1948 she was appointed As- 
sistant State Supervisor of Guid- 
ance Services in the Ohio State De- 
partment of Education and In- 
structor in the Ohio State Univer- 
sity College of Education. Her 
duties, in addition to teaching at 
Ohio State University included con- 
sultation with public schools 
throughout the state on problems 
of guidance program initiation and 
expansion, preparation of materials 
for in-service training, editing the 


state guidance newsletter, Guid- 
ance News and Views, and numer- 
ous other activities of direct serv- 
ice to the university and the public 
schools of Ohio. 

Miss Drucker’s entire profes- 
sional life was purposefully spent 
in service to youth and she will be 
remembered by professional guid- 
ance workers throughout the coun- 
try for her keen insight and un- 
tiring energy. Her absence from 
professional guidance circles will 
be felt with regret for years to 
come. 

—Joun G. Oncers, Supervisor of 
Guidance Services, Ohio State De- 
partment of Education. 


Meet NVGA Treasurer 


Raymond N. Hatch, professor 
and director of the Bureau of Re- 
search and Service of Michigan 
State University, was a former Trus- 
tee and is now Treasurer of NVGA. 
He has held numerous NVGA com- 
mittee assignments, has served as 
president of a local NVGA branch, 
and has been active in all divisions 
of APGA. 

Dr. Hatch 
joined the staff 
of Michigan 
State College 
in 1947 and 
was appointed 
acting director 
of the Institute 
of Counseling, 
Testing and 


Guidance in 
Raymond Hatch 1951. When 


the division of education was ele- 
vated to the School of Education in 
1952, Dr. Hatch’s institute was 
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made the department of guidance 
and counselor training with him as 
its head. 

Before going to M.S.C., he was 
director of guidance at East Lan- 
sing, Mich., High School and, 
earlier, director of guidance and 
assistant principal of the Shelby, 
Ohio, public schools. 

Born in Plymouth, Ohio, Dr. 
Hatch received his B.S. degree from 
Ashland, Ohio, College in 1939; 
his M.A. from M.S.C. in 1947; and 
his Ed.D. degree from Oregon State 
College in 1950. 

He is author of the text, Guid- 
ance Services in Elementary School, 
and co-author of Informational 
Services for Guidance Workers. 
Prof. Hatch is retained by the Reo 
Motor Corporation, Lansing, as a 
consultant to its executive training 
program, and has worked on two 
films dealing with vocational guid- 
ance. 
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“Profile for Parents” 


PAYS OFF 


by GEORGE L. KEPPERS 


66 ROFILE FOR PARENTS” was a 

ae show designed to 
bring to the attention of the public 
the various services of the guidance 
department in the Albuquerque 
Public Schools. The title may in- 
dicate that the program was for 
parents only, but it was designed 
for teachers, children, and others, 
with major emphasis on helping 
parents. 

Time for the show was donated 
by KOB-TV, a local television sta- 
tion, and was presented live. The 
program was of thirty minutes dura- 
tion with no commercials or breaks. 
Seven weekly shows were presented 
during the summer of 1954 and 
another series of ten during the 
school year 1954-1955. Henry P. 
Lampman, director of guidance, 
and George L. Keppers appeared 
regularly on the program, with 
guests selected from the nurses, 
principals, teachers, counselors, 
probation officers, and others in the 
city who might be involved in a 
case conference. The number of 
participants on any show’ was 
limited to four for technical rea- 
sons. 

The show opened with a brief 
introduction of the show and the 
members staffing the case. This 
was followed by either a silhouette 
film of a child or children in some 
everyday action, or a live act de- 


GerorcE L. Keppers is Assistant Di- 
rector of Guidance, Albuquerque Pub- 
lic Schools, Albuquerque, New 
Mexico. 
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picting the child and the particular 
problem of the case discussion, 
(e.g. father spanking child; boy 
looking at bulletin board trying to 
decide what vocation to choose, 
etc.). In all instances the individ- 
uals remained anonymous. The 
cases themselves were ficticious as 
information about any real case is 
confidential and not open to public 
scrutiny. After the introduction 
each participant presented the facts 
he had gathered relative to the 
case. This part of the program 
took from ten to twelve minutes. 
Following the presentation of facts, 
Dr. Lampman, the moderator, 
summarized the data. This was 
followed by an analysis of the facts 
by the entire group with the moder- 
ator jotting them down on a chalk 
board. The final phase consisted 
of recommendations for further 
study and work with the child or 
others involved in the case. In 
some instances, a general discussion 
ensued (if time permitted) on the 
specific problem. In all programs 
the procedure followed that of a 
routine case conference as held in 
any of the 62 public schools of 
Albuquerque. 

There was considerable varia- 
tion in the type of cases discussed 
as illustrated by the following: (1) 
an eight-year-old girl of normal in- 
telligence, who was nervous, had 
some minor health problem, was 
under much pressure from her par- 
ents to excell in many activities; 
(2) junior high school girl, a rheu- 
matic fever victim, whose social 
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adjustment was seriously retarded 
by her health problem; (3) a 
twelve-year-old mentally-retarded 
child with good personality, in the 
fifth grade, who needed a specially 
planned school program; (4) a 10th 
grader, above average in intelli- 
gence, under pressure from the 
father, pondering the question of 
going to college, in need of voca- 
tional counseling; (5) a good ath- 
lete, of average intelligence, re- 
cently dropped from the team, 
often engaged in fights, a leader on 
playground, in need of recognition, 
and (6) a child in a broken home 
with the many resultant problems. 

As each staff member presented 
his data, various techniques for 
gathering the data were discussed, 
such as the sociogram, intelligence 
tests, aptitude tests, projective 
techniques, and other visual mate- 
rials. The chalk board was a useful 
tool in presenting and summarizing 
data. 

Evidence of the success of the 
program was indicated in several 
ways: (1) many people in all walks 


of life (children and adults in- 
cluded) commented to various 
panel members on how much they 
enjoyed the program; (2) parents 
brought their children to the guid- 
ance department after seeing and 
hearing the program, and (3) per- 
haps the most significant, the tele- 
vision station has considered sched- 
uling the program for an evening 
showing rather than in the after- 
noon, thus reaching a larger audi- 
ence. 

The case conference is a valu- 
able technique for studying and 
helping boys and girls as well as a 
technique for in-service training of 
teachers and guidance personnel. 
It has proved, at least in this case, 
to be a means of acquainting the 
public with the services of not only 
the guidance department, but the 
entire school program. By actual 
demonstration of what the schools 
are doing, more can be done in the 
way of good public relations than 
by merely telling. The public 
needs to know the what and the 
how of our public schools. 


“Life Plans and Armed Forces” Program Starts 


NVGA President Charles E. Odell has designated James D. Teller 
(chairman), John P. Mundy, D. G. Price, Carl Horn, Thomas E. 
Christensen, and Morris Krugman as a special committee to cooper- 
ate with the National Association of Secondary School Principals 
in the stimulation and evaluation of the use of a guidance program 
entiled “Your Life Plans and the Armed Forces.” 

This program presently embraces a textbook for secondary school 
students and a handbook for teachers to be published by the Ameri- 


can Council on Education. 


Copies of the books should be in the 


hands of secondary school principals about October 1, 1955. 
Suggestions for using the books in secondary school vocational 
guidance programs will be published in the October issue of the 
Newsletter of the Military Interest Section, NVGA. Persons in- 
terested in being placed on the mailing list for the section or to assist 
in this committee in a pilot test of the program, may write to Chair- 


man Teller at 3522 Valley Drive, Alexandria, Va. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL COUNSELOR 
on the Military Hospital Team 


by HANNAH L. GOLDBERG 


ERE IS A kaleidoscopic view of 
H the teamwork required in 
providing educational counseling in 
a military hospital. 

The patient, who is the core of 
the program, may be a paraplegic, 
an amputee, a plastic case, or he 
may be a polio, neurological, gen- 
eral medicine, or eye, ear, or throat 
patient. Educational rehabilitation 
must be flexible and adaptable to 
meet the needs of the patient whose 
stay will be a short-term one, of 
from thirty to ninety days, as well 
as the needs of the patient whose 
hospitalization may run for a much 
longer period of time. 


Specialists Abound 


The operational staff in a military 
hospital is a combination of mili- 
tary personnel and civilians work- 
ing side by side on all levels. The 
patient is involved initially with 
doctors, nurses, and corpsmen. As 
he gradually becomes oriented to 
his surroundings, he becomes aware 
of the many other services placed 
at his disposal: the Red Cross, 
volunteers from auxiliary organiza- 
tions, the intra-services—social 
workers, psychologists, occupa- 
tional therapists, physio-therapists 
—that are called in to assist in his 
rehabilitation. With the help of 
these services the patient may 
sooner regain his health and return 
to duty or to civilian life. 


Hannau L. is Educa- 
tional Director of the Letterman Army 
Hospital, Army Education Center at 
San Francisco, California. 
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The professional standards of the 
educational counselor are compar- 
able to those of the social worker, 
the psychologist, the physio-thera- 
pist, or the occupational therapist. 
Although his orientation is educa- 
tion, the well-trained counselor has 
had courses in sociology, psy- 
chology, techniques of counseling 
and basic social work. A large 
number of counselors have gradu- 
ate degrees and their work experi- 
ences are usually a combination of 
teaching, group work, and case 
work. Thus it may be assumed 
that their interests are inclusive of 
more than educational activity. 
They are concerned with matters 
which meet the needs and interests 
of the patient but which also are 
constructive and conducive to bet- 
ter mental health and improved 
attitudes and behavior of the 
patient. 

The objectives of the program are 
educational, vocational, and avoca- 
tional; not solely confined to the 
3 R’s, an automatic association that 
lights up like a neon sign when 
one says “Educational Counselor.” 
In each case it is the patient who 
decides which goal best meets his 
needs. The decision is usually ar- 
rived at after a thorough discussion 
which encompasses the patient’s 
education, his past and present ex- 
periences, and how the sum of these 
may be utilized constructively. The 
patient who had one set of values 
and standards prior to his military 
experiences has in many instances 
reevaluated them within a new 
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frame of reference. He has met 
men and women from various socio- 
economic levels who have en- 
lightened him and added to his 
understanding of people, places, 
and customs, and, most important 
of all, have enhanced his ability to 
meet and exchange ideas on an 
equal basis. The patient now is 
able to weigh his situation some- 
what, and may be motivated to 
seek experiences that will give him 
satisfactions and a measure of suc- 
cess comparable with his potential. 


Rehabilitation Is Complex 


In a program of educational re- 
habilitation, as in the other profes- 
sional services, assessments dis- 
cover the potentials and support 
the attainment of aims possible 
to them. Interest, achievement, 
placement tests, examinations in 
subject matter, and educational 
tests are given, so that more effec- 
tive counseling may be possible. 
Tests are interpreted to the patient 
so that he may decide for himself 
what their importance will be in 
terms of outcomes and goals, and 
whether or not he wishes to take 
them. The interpretation is infor- 
mal, and is given in a permissive 
atmosphere, in a spirit of give and 
take. No unnecessary demands are 
placed upon the patient, and the 
interview, in which rapport has 
been established, represents no 
threat to him. 

Integrated into this testing pro- 
gram are vocational information 
and aptitude testing for the patient 
who is soon to be returned to 
civilian life. These phases of the 
program depend upon the status of 
the patient, his disability—if any ex- 
ists—and his interest and need for 
placement, job satisfaction, and 
security. 

The groundwork for vocational 
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and social adjustment can thus be 
laid early, minimizing the fears 
that become significant when the 
patient is confronted in changing 
from a protective environment to 
one in which he once again assumes 
responsibility as a member of the 
family, community, and _ society. 
This preparation gives him the op- 
portunity to question, read, and 
think about utilizing possibilities in 
line with his skills, potentials, and 
experiences as well as thinking con- 
structively and realistically about 
the future. 


Insight Comes Slowly 


As the patient receives support, 
guidance, and understanding of his 
problem he gains some necessary 
insights which aid him to handle 
better his hospitalization. He may 
be able to allay some of his anxiety 
and concern for the future because 
of the tangible information and ma- 
terial that have come his way. The 
educational counselor does not 
drop out of the picture, but con- 
tinues to maintain a friendly rela- 
tionship and to provide opportuni- 
ties for additional meetings so that 
there is support until the patient is 
alerted for separation. At that time 
a resume of the patient’s material 
can be prepared for his use, if he 
desires it, and any last minute ques- 
tions can be answered. The patient 
will then leave the hospital with the 
feeling that the staff has not only 
cared for his body but also has 
given some thought to his future. 

The work of the educational 
counselor, by minimizing behavior 
problems through channeling ener- 
gies into constructive fields of en- 
deavor and providing follow-ups 
and summaries for members of 
other professions to utilize in work- 
ing with patients, may be of assist- 
ance to social worker, doctor, nurse, 
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and psychiatrist. Often material ing that of the educational counse- 

obtained by the educational coun- _lor—will reduce the problems prev- 

selor may serve as a cue when alent among those hospitalized for 

blocks occur or when patients bog any length of time, and will aid in 

down and resist help. directing energies away from self- 

The patient, the first concern of concern and toward growth and 

all staff must be considered as an _ self-development. The effective- 

: individual with resources which ness of this program depends 

should be explored and interpreted upon the combined efforts of all 

for his benefit. The constructive who are concerned with patient 
utilization of every service—includ- welfare. 


£9% 


School—Employment Service Described 


Counseling and Employment Service for Youth describes the 
procedures which more uniquely apply in the employment service 
for young people. It is recommended that it be used in conjunction 
with Counseling and Employment Service for Special Worker 
Groups. The two publications were prepared in the Division of 
Counseling, Selective Placement and Testing, of the Bureau of 
Employment Security by Evelyn Murray, under the general direc- 
tion of Charles E. Odell, Chief Administrator of that Service, and 
can be obtained from the U. S. Government Printing Office for 
30 cents. 

Counseling and Employment Service for Youth is explicit in its 
treatment of the various ways in which the schools and the employ- 
ment services may cooperate in their mutual interest in enabling 
youth to make the transition from school to gainful employment. 
It indicates definite areas of responsibility of the school and the em- 
ployment services and also areas in which there is a common 
interest. 

A chapter is also included on Employment Counseling and Place- 
ment of College Students. It points out the need for developing 
cooperative planning between higher education institutions and em- 
ployment services similar to those cooperative arrangements with 
secondary schools. A vocational service of this sort is more than a 
friendly relation between educational institutions and employment 
services. It is a planned, scheduled program of systematic interview- 
ing of all who need these services and should carry through from 
sound decision making, training, and aid in placement to final job 
adjustment. 

An appendix includes excerpts from the Mid Century White 
House Conference on Children and Youth, the National Conference 
of Advisory Council on State and Local Action and various forms 
used in guidance services. 

—HERBERT S. Bowers 
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The Mentally Retarded, Too 
HAVE SPECIAL APTITUDES 


VERY SCHOOL has within its 
E membership a certain num- 
ber of students who find the regular 
school program too difficult for 
them. In the Highland Park 
Schools, students with limited 
ability are classified in special 
classes known as Adaptive Ma- 
terials. 

During the Spring Semester, 
1954, twenty-four students from 
the Adaptive Materials class were 
referred to the Highland Park 
Guidance Center for vocational 
counseling. The purpose of this 
service was to evaluate these stu- 
dents in terms of their background, 
aptitudes, interests, to relate these 
factors to occupations and to sug- 
gest training which would aid the 
students in preparing for the recom- 
mended occupations. 


Counseling Is Thorough 


The Vocational counseling pro- 
cedure at the Center typically began 
with a preliminary interview in 
which background material was 
collected to allow for an individual 
selection of aptitude, interest, and 
personality measurements. All 
areas of aptitude were covered to 
determine the most significant ones. 
Upon completion of these measure- 
ments, the counselor interpreted 
and evaluated the results to the 
student in terms of occupational 
areas and possible training pro- 
grams. Current occupational in- 


Prepared by the staff of the High- 
land Park Guidance Center, Division 
of Pupil Personnel, Highland Park 
Board of Education, Highland Park, 
Michigan. 
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formation was reviewed, including 
job activities, job requirements, 
employment opportunities, and ex- 
pected income. With this informa- 
tion at hand the student was intro- 
duced to one or more suitable oc- 
cupational areas in which he could 
perform effectively. 

This group consisted of 19 boys 
and 5 girls, ranging in age from 13 
to 17 years. Seventy-seven per 
cent of them came from homes in 
which the father was employed in 
a skilled, semi-skilled, or unskilled 
occupation. 

The students were asked in the 
initial interview to indicate school 
subjects they had most enjoyed, 
their hobbies, and work experience. 
One-half of them mentioned only 
vocational subjects as most enjoyed 
school subjects while another 10% 
mentioned vocational and academic 
subjects. One-third reported hob- 
bies which were of vocational sig- 
nificance, and more than 75% re- 
ported some type of work ex- 
perience. 

They were also asked at this 
time to name any occupations in 
which they were interested. One- 
fourth had no preference. Of the 
occupations mentioned by the 
others, only 48% were in skilled, 
semi-skilled, and unskilled occu- 
pations, the type of work done by 
77% of their fathers. Also, 24% 
mentioned professional and mana- 
gerial occupations, a classification 
represented by only one father. 
This comparison, together with the 
known level of mental ability of 
the students, gave some indication 
of the lack of realism about voca- 
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tional choices which prevails in 
this group. 


High Aptitudes Discovered 


In evaluating these students from 
the viewpoint of vocational apti- 
tudes, it was noted that they range 
in IQ from 50 to 93 (the IQ of 
93 on a non-verbal scale), accord- 
ing to the most recent available 
measurements. However, when 
compared with groups with which 
they might be competing in an 
employment or training situation, 
a number of significant aptitudes 
were found. Eighty-five per cent 
of the students possessed average 
or above average manual dexterity, 
45% of the students reached this 
level in spatial relations, and 20% 
in clerical aptitude. Eight per 
cent had at least average mechani- 
cal comprehension, and one stu- 
dent possessed average art judg- 
ment. Only one student was found 
to lack any significant aptitudes. 


Objectives Recommended 


After due consideration of back- 
ground factors, intelligence, and 
specific aptitudes, one or more voca- 
tional objectives were recommended 
for each student, making a total of 
sixty-two recommended objectives. 
Of these, 15% were at the un- 
skilled level, 23% semi-skilled, and 
19% skilled. Eighteen per cent 
were in service occupations and 
19% clerical. 


Counselors also made recommen- 
dations for training in preparation 
for these objectives whenever it 
seemed appropriate. For 63% of 
the recommended occupations, at 
least one high school vocational 
course was recommended. Ten 
per cent of the recommendations 
involved adult education courses 
while in high school, and 19% 
mentioned post-high school train- 
ing. For 81% of the objectives, 
direct employment after gradua- 
tion was recommended, and refer- 
ral to the Selective Placement Sec- 
tion of the Michigan Employment 
Security Commission was _ sug- 
gested. In 11% of the objectives, 
a specific type of work experience 
while in high school was recom- 
mended. In summary some type 
of vocational training was recom- 
mended in connection with 76% of 
the recommended objectives. 

In analyzing the results of the 
counseling provided these students, 
a marked contrast is observed be- 
tween the types of occupations 
suggested by the students and those 
recommended by counselors. (See 
Chart) None of the students men- 
tioned unskilled occupations, yet 
15% of the counselors’ recommen- 
dations fell in this category. On 
the other hand, 24% of the occu- 
pations mentioned by the students 
were in professional and managerial 
areas, while no such objectives were 
recommended by _ counselors. 


STUDENT CHOICES OF OcCUPATIONS AND CouNSELOR RECOMMENDATIONS 


Father's 
Occupation, 
Occupational Groups % 

Professional and Managerial 5 
Clerical 5 
Service 8 
Agriculture 5 
Skilled 21 
Semi-Skilled 7 
Unskilled 39 

100° 
Autumn, 1955 


Students’ Counselors’ 
Choices, Recommendations, 
% %o 
24 0 
24 19 
4 18 
0 6 
35 19 
13 23 
0 15 
100 100 
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However, the occupational level 
of measured interests shown by the 
students was more appropriately 
distributed with reference to coun- 
selors’ recommendations. 


Training Seems Feasible 


On the basis of counseling fac- 
tors, most of these students ap- 
pear to be able to profit by some 
type of vocational training, either 
in high school or after graduation. 
With regard to the latter, the Michi- 
gan Office of Vocational Rehabili- 


tation indicated the possibility of 
assuming responsibility for post- 
high school training of some men- 
tally retarded students. Referral 
to this agency was recommended in 
several cases. 

If these mentally retarded chil- 
dren accept modified goals based 
on newly discovered aptitudes and 
a realistic look at occupational re- 
quirements—and it appears that a 
majority of them will—they may be 
on their way to a happier, more 
productive future. Only time and 
continued observation will tell. 


Counseling, Employment Bulletin Released 


Counseling and Employment Service for Special Worker Groups 
is a companion volume to Counseling and Employment Service for 


Youth. 


It is a handbook which describes the policies, principles, 


tools, and procedures of job counseling and placement services pro- 
vided by public employment offices in the interests of special appli- 


cant groups. 


The publication fulfills a demand for literature on employment 
counseling and placement as a growing service available for all 
workers throughout the country and tells how the Employment 
Service is free to all, providing information about jobs and help in 


job placement and adjustment. 


Its services are to youth, older 


workers, veterans, and the handicapped. 

The book also serves as a reference for educators and graduate 
students in the field of guidance and personnel administration as well 
as an informational service for lay and professional workers in ap- 


plied community services. 


It is the what and how of employment 


counseling and placement of special groups. There will be supple- 
ments to this general volume other than the one first described in 
this article. This is obtainable from the U. S. Government Printing 


Office for 40 cents. 
—HERBERT S. BowERS 


The high prize of life, the crowning fortune of a man, is to be born with 
a bias to some pursuit which finds him in employment and happiness.— 


Emerson, Conduct of Life. 


I believe that every right implies a responsibility; every opportunity, an 
obligation; every possession, a duty.—_JoHN D. ROCKEFELLER, JR. 
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NVGA Section News 


by BLANCHE B. PAULSON 4 
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How Well Do You Know NVGA Sections? 
Do you know: 


' 1. How many sections are there in NVGA? 

2. Which of the following are NOT names of sections? 
. Office Workers 

. Mentally Retarded 

. Military Personnel 

. Group Methods 

. Prediction of Occupational Adjustment 
. Occupational Research 

. Economic Competence 

. Vocational Counseling 

. Urban Services 

. Placement and Follow-Up 

. Part Time Workers 

. Business and Industrial Personnel 


} 
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Blanche B. 


Paulson 


3. Which sections should each of these remind you of? 


a. Retirement e. Braille 

b. Men f. GED tests 

c. School Leavers g. One Room Schools 
d. IQ 145 h. TV 


4. What two designations have been abandoned? 


Answers: 

1. 16; 2, a, g, i, k; 3. a. Older Workers, b. Women, c. Youth, d. Gifted, 
e. Physically and Emotionally Handicapped, f. Veterans, g. Rural Guid- 
ance Services, h. Audio-Visual; 4. “Interest” and “Functional” Sections. 


Why Is a Section? 


Of course, knowing the names 
of the sections is only a beginning, 
though a good one. The big- 
money questions are: 


What purpose do the sections 
serve? 


BLANCHE B. PAuLsON, Supervisor 
of the Bureau of Counseling Services, 
Chicago Public Schools, is NVGA Co- 
=" of Sections and President- 
Elect. 


Autumn, 1955 


How can we make them more 
useful than they are? 


Short answers, however, do not 
serve for them. 

At conventions, the sections serve 
as program topics, but if that were 
the limits of their function they 
might appear to be a top-heavy de- 
vice. Actually the sections were 
intended to serve an additional and 
continuing purpose; namely to offer 
members the opportunity to work 
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with fellow members in cohesive 
interest groups. They were seen 
as the nuclei for projects, research, 
experimentation, and communica- 
tion in various sub-areas in guid- 
ance. 

A member might therefore be 
interested in several sections, de- 
sirous of communication with a 
few, and anxious to work in one or 
two. 

Some sections publish news- 
letters, conduct research, draft 
branch programs, and serve as 
clearing house of information. It 
is possible to use them to stimulate 
interest in NVGA on the part of 
individuals working in special fields 
who have not previously been 
aware of the contribution NVGA 
could make to their professional 
competence. 


* 2 


Each branch president has been 
asked to appoint a sections chair- 
man for the branch to serve as 
stimulator and general communi- 
cations agent between the sections 
and the branches. We hope to get 
grass roots reactions and sugges- 
tions on section organization be- 
fore the year is out. 

In addition each section chair- 
man is encouraged (nay—urged) 
to find kindred souls wherever they 
are to participate in the activity of 
the sections appealing to them. 

* 


A gold star should go to several 
sections for last year’s activity. 

The Women enlisted the aid of 
the Women’s Bureau of the United 
States Department of Labor in a 
survey of 1954 women college 
graduates. The result of this en- 
terprising activity is a provocative 
report, modestly labelled “Pre- 
liminary.” This has béen supple- 
mented by an Evaluation Report. 
The “girls” have three “outcomes” 
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from their activity—a thorough re- 
port of their study; an evaluation 
which can serve as a guide of 
“dos” and “don'ts” for the future, 
and bigger and better plans for 
next year. Interested in seeing the 
results? Write to Eunice Roberts, 
Chairman of the Section, at Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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The Military Personnel Section 
has been busy too. President Odell 
of NVGA has recently designated 
the chairman, the chairman-elect, 
and the immediate-past-chairman 
of the Military Interest Section 
along with Carl Horn, Thomas E. 
Christensen, and Morris Krugman 
as a special committee to cooperate 
with the American. Council on 
Education in the stimulation and 
evaluation of the use of a series 
entitled “Your Life Plans and the 
Armed Forces.” A copy of the 
series should be in the hands of 
your high school principal about 
October 1, 1955. Look for it. 
Suggestions for the use of the series 
in your high school vocational 
guidance program will be given in 
the October issue of the Newsletter. 
If you would like to assist this 
committee, please write to your 
chairman. 


The Section on Youth has avail- 
able a branch program plan and 
in the near future will have com- 
pleted a report on the survey the 
section made last year. 


Why not turn to the list of sec- 
tion chairmen on the inside back 
cover of the Quarterly for informa- 
tion on bulletins and projects of 
interest to you? 

And watch this space for section 
news in each issue of the Quarterly. 
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Briefing the JOURNALS 


by CLARENCE W. FAILOR and EMORY J. WESLEY 


M. D. Mostey, “Shall Voca- 
tional Education Be Developed 
as Separate School Units or as a 
Part of Comprehensive High 
Schools?” The American School 
Board Journal, 131 (July, 1955), 
pp. 24-25. 


This summary of a speech made to 
the American Association of School 
Administrators by the executive sec- 
retary of the American Vocational As- 
sociation avers that “Vocational edu- 
cation is a must in our present-day 
secondary school program. Whether 
or not we have a program of voca- 
tional education is no longer a prob- 
lem facing school administrators.” 
The problems are those concerned 
with the placement of vocational train- 
ing in the pattern of general educa- 
tion. Mobley lists and 
disadvantages of having vocational 
education carried on in separate school 
units and as part of the programs in 
comprehensive high schools. He notes 
the growth of the practice of organiz- 
ing area or regional vocational schools 
where population is too sparse for 
school districts to have individual vo- 
cational schools. 

He concludes that “There is defi- 
nitely a place and a need for both 
separate vocational schools and voca- 
tional programs in comprehensive sec- 
ondary schools. The question as to 
which system to use depends in large 
measure upon the size of the com- 
munity and the school population. 

. . In the final analysis, the effec- 
tiveness of a vocational program, 
whether it is given in separate schools 
or in the comprehensive school, de- 
pends on whether the leadership of 
the school system believes in voca- 
tional education, knows how to operate 
a sound program, and gives it support 
and intelligent direction.” 


Emma “Students 
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Give Ideas on Attracting More 
Good Teachers,” The Clearing 
House, 29 (May, 1955), pp. 
515-518. 


As a variant in the ways in which 
ideas of how to make the occupation 
of teaching more attractive have 
been sought, Miss Reinhardt asked 80 
college sophomores for their opinions 
as to how teaching could be made 
more attractive to the most capable 
young people. At least three fourths 
of the group listed these three points: 
raise salaries; accord teachers proper 
prestige; convince superior high- 
school pupils that teaching is a worth- 
while calling. On the second point 
one student put it succinctly thus, 
“When the public respects teachers 
and treats them as professional people 
on a level with engineers, lawyers, 
and doctors, there will be plenty of 
teachers.” 

In dealing with youth who show 
interest in teaching as a_ profession, 
the school guidance worker might 
well ponder the best way of present- 
ing to such youth the implications of 
the above factors. 


Davin H. DincILian, WELDEN T. 
Spears, and HurorpD STEFFLRE, 
“The Trade Extension Teacher 
Is the Counselor’s Best Friend!” 
American Vocational Journal, 30 
(May, 1955), pp. 27-28. 


Here is emphasis on the fact that 
often the solving of a person’s prob- 
lems is far from simple, contrary to 
the idea fostered by popularized ar- 
ticles, radio programs, and books on 
psychology that there are simple 
patent problem solutions. 

This is a good description of how 
teamwork between the school coun- 
selor and the trade extension teacher 
may help in the provision of occupa- 
tional information of a valid, up-to- 
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date, and lifelike sort for youth pre- 
paring to enter the labor market. It 
is excellent reading for school admin- 
istrators who are looking for ways to 
improve the service of the schools to 
their communities. 

“The trade extension teacher has 
responsibilities to the student that 
can be met only through individual 
guidance and counseling procedures. 
The trade extension teacher has re- 
sponsibilities to the school system that 
are met only through the use of 
special knowledges for the proper de- 
velopment of curriculum materials 
and special plans to embody the needs 
of the trade educational areas of the 
community. And the trade teacher 
has joint responsibilities to the indus- 
try and to the larger community, as 
represented by its schools, that are 
met only through the development of 
better selection techniques so that the 
trade will have the maximum number 
of satisfied and productive workers 
who are using their best abilities to 
carry out their best job.” 


SORENSEN, “Teamwork for 
Tommy,” Employment Security 
Review, 22 (May, 1955), pp. 8- 
11. 


Through the cooperation of the 
schools, the state department of edu- 
cation, the state colleges, and the 
Employment Security Department of 
North Dakota, the seniors in about a 
third of the school population of the 
state have the opportunity to take 
advantage of the General Aptitude 
Test Battery. Workshops have been 
conducted for the training of approxi- 
mately 250 school counselors in the 
administration of the GATB. This has 
released the time of the ES personnel 
to better service those schools which 
are so small that the guidance has 
thus far been left in the hands of 
overburdened and non-counselor 
trained principals. This system of 
teamwork between the schools and 
the Employment Service was begun 
in 1951 and its satisfactory results 
thus far have caused much optimism 
as to its future importance. 
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Harvey Berman, “What Makes 
You Late?” Glamour (July, 
1955), p. 102. 


This is a short description of causes 
of lateness for work and suggested 
possible remedies. Adaptations and 
expansions of some of the ideas might 
be useful to the school personnel 
worker who is faced with the problem 
of the chronic late-comer. 

A key to the situation is seen in the 
quotation from a psychologist, “Late- 
ness is a state of mind. More than 
anything else, if a person wishes to 
get to his job on time, he’s got to 
want to—or routines won’t work, 
alarm clocks flop, and the time clock 
becomes an inescapable nemesis.” 


JoserpH O. Loretan, “Elemen- 
tary School Orchestras,” The Na- 
tion’s Schools, 56 (July, 1955), 
pp. 58-61. 


An assistant superintendent of 
schools in New York City has found 
over a period of several years of con- 
sultations with parents that those par- 
ents “Next to smaller classes and new 
buildings, . . want a richer cur- 
riculum and better provision for the 
leisure time of their children. Par- 
ents want their children to do more 
than learn the three R’s, listen to the 
radio, look at TV.” As an outgrowth 
of his interest, one section of the Bronx 
—the specific area of responsibility of 
Loretan—has developed an elementary 
school orchestra program which is 
well integrated with the more tradi- 
tional subjects of the curriculum and 
which gives the pupils of that area a 
means of developing proficiency in 
group activity through a means which 
is often withheld from pupils until 
they reach secondary school age. 
Loretan emphasizes that a major in- 
gredient in the development of this 
program which has so much to do 
with the social development of the 
youngsters is the inventiveness and 
imagination of the heads of the vari- 
ous schools. 


FLorence Hester, “An Ele- 
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mentary-School Background for 

Vocational Guidance,” The Ele- 

mentary School Journal, LV 

(May, 1955), pp. 513-516. 

Heisler calls attention to the dearth 
of literature specifically concerned 
with the vocational needs of ele- 
mentary school children. Encourage- 
ment of definite choice of vocation 
would be unwise, but it is just as un- 
wise to conclude that no vocational 
guidance should be given in the first 
six grades. The matter of attitudes 
is very important and attitudes are 
developed by the youngest of chil- 
dren. In particular, three types of at- 
titudes should be the concern of the 
grade school teacher and/or coun- 
selor: attitudes toward self, attitudes 
toward others, and attitudes toward 
work. Heisler cites the fact that the 
education of teachers of elementary 
grades does not often allow oppor- 
tunity for specific education for their 
guidance responsibilities. 


HerBertT L. Coon. and Haro.p 
B. Pepinsky, “Contributing 
Toward a Language of Emo- 
tional Health,” Educational 
Leadership, 12 (May, 1955), 
pp. 476-479. 


This is a report of the early stages 
of a cooperative study of emotional 
health of secondary school pupils in 
the demonstration school at The Ohio 
State University. It outlines some of 
the preliminary problems in setting 
up the study. One of the most in- 
teresting features of the undertaking 
is that it recognizes the need for re- 
search in the University School at the 
same time that it recognizes that the 
regular work of the teaching staff 
leaves them little time to plan or exe- 
cute research projects. So, the uni- 
versity’s Occupational Opportunities 
Service is working with the demon- 
stration school in this study of pupils’ 
anxiety symptoms. The writers of 
this report believe that the work re- 
ported shows that research does not 
necessarily, as so often is done, have 
to be dichotomized as either “action” 
or “basic.” 
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J. Frank Dame, “Guidance and 
the Business Teacher,” The Bal- 
ance Sheet, XXXVI (May, 
1955), pp. 388-389. 


“Every real teacher worthy of the 
name teacher is guidance conscious.” 
This is a statement from the head of 
a business department of a state uni- 
versity. He does not insist that it is 
necessary to carry a guidance title in 
order to perform guidance functions. 
In fact, he presents one of the best 
two-page expositions we have seen on 
how a subject matter teacher can 
render guidance services. In_ this 
case he is speaking, naturally, of the 
business teacher. 

“Often we will find the teacher of 
business subjects very much involved 
in the vocational phase of guidance 
activities. This is true because busi- 
ness subjects represent the one largest 
area of terminal edu: ation at the 
secondary level.” business 
teacher is often very helpful in study- 
ing the occupational community, in 
making occupational surveys, and in 
capitalizing on their outcomes. 


EstHer Winsuie SNYDER, “To 
Pass or Not to Pass,” Grade 
Teacher, LXXII (May, 1955), 
pp. 26, 62-63. 


Another look at the problem tradi- 
tionally faced by the teacher at the 
end of the semester or year. Here is 
an emphasis on the affect of failure 
on the personality—and sometimes the 
character—of the failed child and 
upon the statistic that “20% of the 
children in the first grade fail. . . .” 

“If our system of guidance educa- 
tion were more adequate, there would 
be fewer failures at the end of the 
first year. . Failures in school 
life can, and sometimes do, color 
more or less permanent attitudes and 
general behavior throughout the rest 
of his life. He may develop an un- 
wholesome, discouraged attitude 
toward society in general. This atti- 
tude makes a fertile breeding ground 
for delinquency, crime, and corrup- 
tion. Thus the question becomes a 
problem to society in general.” 
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HELEN HEFFERMAN, “The 
Teacher Helps Children to Build 
Values,” California Journal of 

Elementary Education, XXIII 

(May, 1955), pp. 243-253. 

Hefferman’s essay appears in the 
concluding number of this Journal on 
the general subject of Values. It fol- 
lows essays on “Values in a Discipline 
for Democracy,” “Parents’ Values for 
Their Children,” and “Research Re- 
lating to the Problem of Values.” 

Hefferman points out that the home 
is the primary teacher of values and 
that close cooperation of the teacher 
and the parent is essential in the wise- 
est development of a good set of 
values for each child. To influence 
the forming of a child’s values an 
adult’s values must be behavioral— 
not just verbal. “No easy alternative 
exists.” 

The child is born without a set of 
values. This is a fact obvious, but 
often overlooked. A child must be 
educated to basic values. “The basic 
value in achieving human progress is 
willingness to search for the truth. 

We sometimes attribute 
progress to Science which should 
more accurately be attributed to Edu- 
cation.” 


D. Rasinovitcu, “Our 
Adolescents and Their World,” 
The English Journal, XLIV 
(May, 1955), pp. 261-267, 283. 
In an address before the National 
Council of Teachers of English, a 
psychiatrist lists the following as 
“psychologic needs of teen-agers: 
1. Need for clarity about role in 
family. 
. Need for clarity about sexual 
role. 
. Need for clarity about place in 
school. 
. Need for clarity about job future. 
Need for standards, ideals and 
controls. 
. Need for discussion and under- 
standing of social issues. 
. Need for behavior pattern appro- 
priate for age or developmental 
level. 
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8. Need for guidance at many 
levels.” 


Rospert H. Guest, “Men and 
Machines: An Assembly-Line 
Worker Looks at His Job,” Per- 
sonnel, XXXI (May, 1955), pp. 
496-503. 


The interdependence of engineer- 
ing skills and human relations skills is 
examined in this report of a research 
study by the Yale Institute of Human 
Relations. An interview with an as- 
sembly-line worker and his wife re- 
lating satisfaction with and attitude 
toward the worker’s job is included. 
Of whom it is said, “For this man, and 
for hundreds of others with whom we 
have had experience, the engineer, in 
applying the principles of mass pro- 
duction to the extreme, had factored 
out virtually everything that might be 
of real, personal value to the worker.” 

Some suggestions for harmoniza- 
tion of the two factors are included 
and the article ends with “The chal- 
lenge is clear. In the jobs of today 
that are rationalized in the tradition 
of Taylor and in the jobs that will be 
rationalized under automation  to- 
morrow, management must look at 
work as a mutually interdependent 
function of both engineering and hu- 
man relations.” 


Joun B. Getset, “Are You Cut 
Out to Be a Leader?” American 
Junior Red Cross Journal (Feb- 
ruary, 1955), pp. 4-7. 


There is no such thing as a “born 
leader.” Leadership comes as a re- 
sult of ability plus “hard work, con- 
stant effort, and great patience.” 
Ten questions are proposed as a 
“test” for potential leaders. (1) Do 
you have good self-control? (2) 
Have you the will-power for leader- 
ship? (3) Have you the intelligence 
for leadership? (4) Are you en- 
thusiastic? (5) Are you self-confi- 
dent? (6) Have you the energy for 
leadership? (7) Can you shoulder 
responsibility? (8) Are you modest? 
(9) Have you the necessary courage? 
(10) Can you take criticism? 
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